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‘The Commonwealth Education Conference 


All parts of the Commonwealth were represented 
at the first Commonwealth Education Conference 
which was held in Oxford, England, July 15-28, 1959. 
It was called im accordance with a decision of the 
Commonwealth Trade and Economic Conference 
meeting at Montreal, Canada, in September 1958, and 
had as its objects: 

“(a) to work out arrangements for the scheme of 
Commonwealth scholarships and fellowships, 
“(b) to review existing arrangements for co-operation 
between the countries of the Commonwealth in 
education generally, and to recommend in what 
way these could be improved or expanded, 
particularly in regard to the supply and training 

of teachers.” 


Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Pian 
The essence of the Plan which emerged from the 
deliberations of the Scholarship Committee and re- 
ceived the approval of the Conference is that of 
Commonwealth interchange. It is envisaged that 
scholars will come from all parts of the Cammon- 
wealth and go for their training to all parts. The 
traffic, in other words, is to be in all directions. 

Furthermore, all the disciplines of higher education 
are within the scope of the Plan — the humanities and 
sciences and studies more specifically vocational in 
Purpose. 

The Pian is thus distinct from the various pro- 
grammes of technical assistance now in operation. 
They provide knowledge, techniques and skills 
primarily related to economic development. 

This Plan aims at a larger target. Under it the broad 
range of educational resources available throughout 
the Commonwealth will be shared. Able and gifted 


The awards normally will be for two years but, 
depending on the programme of study or research for 
which the grant is made, the period of tenure may be 
varied. The understanding im all cases must be clear 
that the award will be continued until completion of 
the scholar’s programme of study or research if his 
progress and conduct have been satisfactory. 


In addition to the scholarships, a lmnited number of 
Commonwealth Visiting Fellowships will be available 
for senior scholars of established reputation and 
achievement. These will enable the scholar to do 
further research in his area of interest, but may also 
be for teaching abroad. 

Those engaged in academic pursuits will be the ones 
principally served by the Plan. Nevertheless, such 
persons as senior civil servants and administrators 
may be granted awards if they are undertaking study 
or research at a university or comparable institution. 

The desire for flexibility is currently uppermost in 
all fields of Commonwealth activity. The aceds of the 
members are diverse and changing. The method of 
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the modern Commonwealth is to move to common 
ends through bi-lateral arrangements. Therefore, while 
the present Plan is Commonwealth-wide in operation, 
it will rest on a series of bi-lateral arrangements. 


Normally, awards will be “inward”, that is, they 
To that end, each receiving country will set up a 
suitable agency to select the Scholars and Visiting 
Fellows. The agencies will be constituted by govern- 
ments, who are the paymasters of the Plan, and their 
form and composition will vary from country to 
country. In this connection, however, the Conference 
recorded that it is both desirable and according to 
established practice that an important role in selecting 
and placing scholars should be played by institutions 
of higher learning and members of the academic 
community. 


Candidates will apply on their own initiative. In 
the first instance their applications will go before a 
On this body the receiving country will, it is expected, 
have representation. The applications will be screened 
at this stage; the suitability of the candidate and his 
language proficiency will be established, his documents 
verified and sent to the selection agency of the receiv- 
ing country. The nominating agency will be expected 
to forward for selection substantially more applica- 
tions than.the number of places likely to be available, 
that is to prepare what is commonly known as a “‘short 
list”. From this list the selecting body will choose the 
scholars it considers best qualified and able to take 
advantage of the facilities for study and research 
available in the receiving country. 

Some power of distribution among the universities 
and other institutions of higher learning in the receiv- 
ing country may at times have to be exercised, and 


the Plan makes allowance for this. As much weight as © 


possible is to be given to the expressed preferences of 
the candidate but the final word rests with the selection. 
agency. 

Some awards will be “outward”, that is, made by 
the country sending the scholar. The Plan particularly 
envisages that junior members of teaching staffs may 
wish to go abroad, not for formal study, but to teach 
for a limited period. Such visits would greatly benefit 
countries in the process of building up their educational 
facilities and would also afford the visitor the op- 
portunity of observing at first hand the course of 
affairs in a part of the Commonwealth in which he 
might have a special interest. 


The Conference showed a large measure of agree- 
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cated by the fact that before the Conference ended 
the number of places offered exceeded the target oi 
1,000. The U.K. offered 500, Canada 250, Australia 
and India 100 each. Smaller numbers were offered by 
Pakistan, New Zealand, Malaya, Ghana, Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, Ceylon, and East Africa. 


—GEorGE F. Curtis 


The official Report of the Commonwealth Education 
Conference (issued as Cmnd. 841 by Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, London, August 1959, 4/—) describes 
the Scholarship and Fellowship Plan, and also the 
decisions taken regarding the training and supply of 
teachers and technical education. These are summar- 
ized below: 


Training of teachers 

Recommendations included these: that provision 
for advanced training of teachers be made in the 
Scholarship and Fellowship Plan and in technical 
assistance programmes; that special attention be 
directed to the improvement of facilities for the initial 
training of teachers in their home countries, including 
assistance by teams from countries with more highly 
developed systems of education; and that efforts be 
made to improve the teaching of English as a second 
language. 
Supply of teachers for service abroad 

Recommendations under this head encouraged 
facilitation of the recruitment of teachers for service 
abroad by making satisfactory provision for their 
housing, the education of their children, salary, 
promotion prospects, superannuation, and resettle- 
ment on return. 


Technical education 
The committee working on thisltopic urged attention 


‘to technical education needs in any action taken to 


provide scholarships and fellowships and for the 
training and supply of teachers. It was recommended 
that certain smaller countries should establish regional 
Canadian delegation 

Headed by the Hon. George A. Drew, High Com- 
missioner for Canada in the United Kingdom, the 
Canadian delegation comprised: Dr. O. E. Ault, Dean 
G. F. Curtis, Dr. W. T. R. Flemington, Mr. C. R. 
, Dr. Henri Gaudefroy, 
Mr. J. W. Holmes, Mrs. M. Q. Innis, Mr. L. D. Hudon, 
Dr. F. C. A. Jeanneret, Dean J. F. Leddy, Prof. J. R. 
Mallory, Dr. J. B. Marshall, Dr. T. H. Matthews, 
Prof. W. L. Morton, Mr. G. A. Mosher, Prof. D. C. 
Munroe, and Mr. Lewis Perinbam. 


— ED. 




















Propos en marge 
de la Conférence 


La Conférence d’Education qui a réuni 4 Oxford en 
juillet dernier prés de cent cinquante délégués venus 
de toutes les parties du Commonwealth restera un 
exemple mémorable d'une réunion internationale tenue 
dans une ambiance de franche cordialité et de com- 
préhension mutuelle peu commune. 


_ Cette ambiance heureuse a été créée par les organi- 
cater Ga eeaanyptn qt an cunt surpassés pour en 
assurer le succés. 


Le Gouvernement du Royaume-Uni était ’héte de 
la Conférence et dés l’arrivée des délégués 4 Londres 
le 7 juillet le Trés Honorable Lord Home, Secrétaire 
d’Etat aux Affaires du Commonwealth, recevait les 
membres des diverses délégations 4 Lancaster House 
pour permettre 4 tous de se rencontrer une premiére 
fois. 

En soirée, les membres de la Conférence étaient 
recus au Senate House de l'Université de Londres. 
Cette réception fut rehaussée par la présence de Sa 
Majesté la Reine-Mére Elizabeth, Chancelier de 
l'Université, dont la royale délicatesse et lexquise 
bienveillance ont conquis tous les coeurs. La Reine- 
Mére a voulu s’entretenir avec les représentants de 
chacun des pays du Commonwealth et elle a. montré 
un sens extraordinaire d’adaptation en conversant 
avec autant d’aisance avec les délégués de I’Inde ou 
d’Australie Grae ee: Gam, & Com on 
du Ceylan. 


Comme préambule a la Conférence d’Oxford, le 
Gouvernement britannique avait invité les délégués 
a passer prés d'une semaine dans différents centres 
culturels d’Irlande du Nord, d’Ecosse, de l'Quest ou 
du Nord de l’Angleterre, des Midlands ou du Sud des 
Galles, afin de leur permettre de se familiariser avec 
l’organisation de |'éducation au Royaume-Uni et plus 
particuliérement avec les institutions susceptibles 
d’apporter une solution aux problémes posés a la 
Conférence. 


On avait pris soin de grouper les participants a ces 
diverses visites de sorte que, dans chaque groupe se 
trouvaient des représentants de plusieurs pays mem- 
bres du Commonwealth. A titre d’exemple, ceux qui 
eurent I'avantage, comme moi du Canada de visiter 
~ Jes institutions du Nord de I'Angleterre, venaient de 


yveves 


Afrique du Sad, du Ceylan, d'Australic, des Indes 
Occiudentales, dua Ghana, du Nigéria, de Nouvelle- 
Z@ande et du Royaume-Uni. 


L'accucd qu'on mows a fait 4 Manchester et a 


mows serwa le “high tea™ dans le Hall d'honneur 
avant de sous amrercr passer une amusante soirée au 
thé@tre meesapal. Une réception aussi chaleureuse 
nous 2 been disposts 4 suivre allégrement le program- 
me assez chargé des wisites d'imstitutions d'enseigne- 
ment qui dewalt occuper le reste de notre semaine © 
dans cette wille et dans celle de Leeds. 


Nous avons é0¢ fort mtéressfs de constater que des 
imstitutions telies que le Manchester College of 
Science and Technology aimsi que les Universités de 
Maachester et de Leeds font face présentement a des 
problémes dexpamsion amalogues 4 ceux que les 
universités Camadsraees dorvent elles-mémes envisager. 
La clamvoyance et magmation et parfois la hardiesse 
de mos coli@gers britamnigqees est une source d’ins- 
pwration et deacowragement pour ceux qui portent 
la respomsabsisté de la formation supérieure des jeunes 
canachens. 

A past a waste dimstitutions universitaires, nous 
avous ew Fawantage de wisiter différents “teacher 
traimming colleges,” correspondant assez bien 4 nos 
écoles mormales. [I] nous fut possible également de 
suzvre Févolation scolawe des enfants anglais de 
Ging 2 sewe ams eavion en visitant des écoles élémen- 
tales, qui regorweat les enfants de cing 4 sept ans a 
“Tinfant school” et ceux de huit 2 onze ans au “junior 
school,” et em pouvant nous entretenir sur place avec 
les dwectrices d'€coles et les imspecteurs régionaux 
des problémeecs particulsers 4 Menseignement secondaire 
qui groupe les Gives de douze A seize ans dans les 
“grammar schools,” les “technical schools” ou dans 
les “modern schools” suivant les diverses aptitudes 
quis ont maniiestfes 2 [examen passé au terme du 
“juntor school.” 

La wisste de le Station Expfrimentale de Jodrell - 
Bank, of le profesrer A. C. B. Lovell dirige les 
Manchester, mows a permis d'avoi des explications de 
premifre mam ser le fonctionnement de |'impression- 
nant radeo-tfiescope qui a suivi les satellites artificiels 
de ka terre dass lear orbite et qui, trés récemment, a 
pu capter les sqgeaex da premier projectile terrestre 
capable dattemdre a luee. Nous avons tous été 
mmpresapenfs per la modestie ct la simplicité du 
De Lowell qui est resté tout aussi intéressé au cricket 





qu’a l'étude des météores ou a la perception de 
l’écho de signaux radiophoniques lancés vers d’autres 
planétes. 


Pour terminer ces visites on eut l'occasion de voir 
sur place le fonctionnement des écoles d’apprentissage 
dirigées par certaines grandes industries. Ces écoles 
sont particuliéres 4 la Grande-Bretagne et ne se 
rencontrent pas au Canada, répondant plut6t aux 
problémes particuliers d’entrafnement dans les in- 
dustries spécialisées et 4 une tradition d’entrainement 
technique différente de celle qui prévaut en Amérique 
du Nord. 


La cordialité des officiers du British Council res- 
ponsables de la bonne organisation de ces voyages en 
ont fait pour tous une expérience agréablement 
enrichissante, permettant par surcroit 4 chacun de 
prendre contact et de commencer les échanges de vues 
avec quelques-uns des autres délégués 4 la Conférence 
d'Education du Commonwealth. 


De la Conférence elle-méme un autre doit faire 
rapport en ces pages. Mes propos n’avaient d’autre 
but que de mentionner quelques-uns des événements 
qui en ont immédiatement précédé les assises et qui 
ont contribué dans une bonne mesure a assurer 
l’ambiance de bonne entente et l’esprit de collabora- 
tion remarquables qui ont caractérisé nos délibérations 
a Oxford. * 
—Jacques GARNEAU 


“Politically, the chief function of a university is to 
turn out each spring a new batch of young people to 
become members of a political élite, young men and 
women with disciplined, critical, inquisitive minds, who 
have been immunized by their university studies against 
the insidious influences of modern mass communications, 
who are accustomed to objective, rational methods of 
enquiry, who have acquired the Socratic faith that the 
unexamined life is not worth living.” 


—FrRaANK H. UNDERHILL 


“The school cannot be turned inside out because the 
world is upside down . . . If we are to remake the schools 
to serve the true ends of education, we must remake 
ourselves.” 

—Mourray G. Ross 


“This current interest (in higher education) . . . 
means the acceptance of the university as a senior partner 
in society. The university is no longer a sort of aristocra- 
tic adornment, a pleasant but really rather useless 
flourish at the end of formal education.” 


—CLaupbE T. Bisse. 





NCCU, NCCUC 
and CUF 


In the files of the NCCUC office in Ottawa there is 
a typewritten docement beaded “First Conference of 
Canadian Universities,” which begins “This Con- 
ference was held mm McGdi University, Moatreal, on 
June 6th, 1911, to discuss the questions suggested for 
consideration by the Congress of Universities to be 
held in London m 1912 as welll as for the consideration 
of amy other questions of general interest. There 
were present representatives from seventeen Canadian 
Unan versities lod 


Dr. R. D. Roberts, the Secretary of the Congress, 
was present by mvitation and im his report of the 
discussion he wrote: “The raising of these subjects 
Was interesting, as showing that the Conference was 
found to be mumediately useful quite apart from the 
Congress of next year. It seems likely that one general 
result of that Congress—whatever effects its delibera- 
tions may have—will be that local conferences of 
representatives of Universities m different parts of 
the Empare will become a permanent imstitution.” 

Dr. Roberts ranks high as a prophet, for the Na- 
tional Conference of Camadian Universities which was 
born im that meeting still shows signs, under a slightly 
different name, of permanence and growth. 


Until the Second’ World War the Conference was a 
valuable and pleasant, aneual gathering of senior 
university men who discessed thear common problems 
and got to know ome another. Beyond this the Con- 
ference had almost mo responsibilities and any deci- 
sions it might reach were mot im any way binding upon 
member institutions, This is not to say, however, that 
its opmions had no mfferace. 

The Preceedimgs show that from the start the Con- 
ference strove to represent the Canadian universities 
as a whole and mot only the cuccutive heads. The 
Proceedings of 1915, the second mecting, for example, 
say “It was agreed that cach University be repre- 
sented by the Presudent, or his nominee, and not more 
than two of the Staff,” and im the constitution of 1945 


members of the teaching staff” no less than four times. 


During the Second World War it was essential to 
integrate the universities imto the country’s war 





effort and the Government needed some central body 
with which it might discuss problems and reach 
decisions that would apply to all universities, This 
body was clearly the Conference, which thus, some- 
what against its own inclinations, was forced to assume 


After the war the Conference played an important 
part in persuading the Massey Commission to recom- 
mend to the Government the federal grants which 
are now offered to approved universities and colleges 
throughout Canada. Originally these grants were 
distributed by the Department of Finance, but in 
1956 the Prime Minister, Mr. St. Laurent, said that 
the Government of Canada proposed to double the 
grants and to ask the Conference to distribute them. 
The Conference was also to hold in trust any money 
that a university did not accept. The grants at that 
time amounted to some sixteen million dollars a year 
and a body handling this sum of money annually 
must have a legal existence. Consequently, on 
January 18, 1957 the NCCU became a chartered 
corporation. 


Another development was the appointment of the 
Conference's first full-time executive secretary and 
the setting-up of a permanent office in Ottawa in 
September 1957. The staff, which was originally two, 
has grown to seven, including three who run a 
research and information service. This is at the 
present time financed largely by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. 


> . . 


The charter of 1957 had to be obtained in a hurry 
to enable the federal grants to be made during the 
1956-57 session, and subsequently, as one might 
expect, it was found to be in some ways unsuitable) 
and cumbersome. Alternative plans were studied and 
at the annual meeting held at the University of 
Alberta in June 1958 the future organization of the 
Conference was debated at length and major changes 
made. The former NCCU was expanded into the 
present National Conference of Canadian Universities 
and Colleges, with the intention of opening its mem- 
bership to approved colleges not eligible under the 
former constitution, and at the same time a new body, 
the Canadian Universities Foundation, was set up to 
act as the executive and administrative agency of the 
Conference. The Foundation is made up of twenty- 
one heads of NCCUC universities and colleges; 
elected by and from the heads of all the member 
institutions. 

It was anticipated that the new CUF would take 
over from the NCCU the job of distributing federal 


grants, but when this was written the Minister of 
Finance had not yet signed the necessary agreement 
and the former agreement is still in force. This means 


. that the original NCCU is still alive and the Canadian 


universities at the moment have three organizations: 
the original NCCU, now existing only ‘to distribute 
federal grants; the new NCCUC, an unincorporated 
body consisting of . university administrators and 
teachers who meet annually “to promote higher 
education in Canada,” and the CUF, a more purely 
administrative body. It is hoped, particularly by the 
staff working for this trinity, that the old NCCU will 
be allowed before long to surrender its charter and 
die. We shall than have the two bodies set up at 
Edmonton and they will, we hope, continue to serve 
the interests of all sectionsof the Canadian university 
community. 

—T. H. MatrHews 


“During the course of my travels (in the U.S.S.R.) I 
visited a score of universities and institutes and can 
testify that in the humanities as well as in technical 
fields they are doing an outstanding job.” 


“The U.S.S.R. is putting a tremendous amount of 
money and effort into education because it realizes that 
trained men—not natural resources—are the foundation 
of national prosperity and essential for continuing 
economic growth.” 


“Eighty per cent of all the students now attending 
Russian universities are in receipt of stipends and 
slightly more than twenty-five per cent of the total budget 
of all the universities is spent for this purpose.” 

“University professors (in the U.S.S.R.) are in the 
top one per cent of the income bracket, so that they can 
afford better housing, better clothes, larger automobiles, 
pleasanter country homes and more domestic servants 
than ninety-nine per cent of their fellow countrymen.” 


“In the world in which we live more people with a 
good education are required for national progress, and if 
we in Canada want to maintain our prosperity and our 
welfare we too must find ways to see that the brightest of 
our youngsters are encouraged and enabled to get all the 
education of which they are capable.” 

—F. Cyrit J AMEs 


“Aujourd'hui la bibliothéque est devenue le coeur, 
Tame, la conscience de T'université, le dépositaire des 
trésors de culture et de science accumulés par les siécles 
de Thumanité; la bibliothéque de T'université est une 
force spirituelle au service de la culture, qui a pour 
objet de metire un homme en pleine possession de son 
milieu, de sorte qu'il peut vivre et servir 2 la hauteur de 
son temps.” 

—Mavurice Leper 








A Library of Higher Education 


When the Research and Infor- 
mation Service of the NCCU was 
set up in June 1958, it was decided 
that the establishment of a library 
was of primary importance. The 
purpose of this library was to be 
to gather the basic source material 
for research projects undertaken by 
the secretariat, to supply the re- 
ference tools required for answer- 
img requests for information, and 
to provide those engaged in re- 
search on higher education with the 
relevant books, pamphiets and 
periodicals. 

The first steps towards this goal 
were taken in September 1958 and 
today the library contains over 
2,000 books, reports and period- 
icals and some 1,000 pamphlets. 
A brief description of the collection 


| 


University publications 

The library is currently receiving 
calendars from 140 universities 
and colleges in Canada, from the 


i 
i 


Ottawa and is therefore entitled to” 


receive free one copy of every 
publication included in the Daily 
Checklist of Government Publica- 
tions. The collection of federal 
government documents includes 
publications in both French and 
English. Examples of the type of 
documents collected are House of 
Commons Debates, Estimates, Public 
Accounts, reports issued by the 
Education Division of the Domi- 
nion Bureau of Statistics, and pub- 
lications of other departments 
which have a bearing on higher 
education. The library also receives 
from the provincial governments 
copies of the provincial Estimates, 
Public Accounts, and Annual Re- 
ports of the departments of educa- 
tion. 

Other countries: The library 
purchases. many of the publications 
issued by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion and by other departments 
when “they are relevant to higher 
education. There is also a small 
collection of British government 
documents, including reports issued 
by the University Grants Com- 
mittee, and publications issued by 
the Ministry of Education. on 
university education in the U.K., 
teacher supply, vocational educa- 
tion, etc. 

Unesco publications 

This collection includes such 
publications as the World Survey of 
Education, Study Abroad, Educa- 
tion Abstracts, and the Interna- 
tional Yearbook of Education. 


General collection 

Books: The library contains 
most of the published material on 
the current status of higher educa- 
tion in Canada, a general collection 
of material on higher education 
in other countries and basic _re- 
ference works. 


Periodicals: 75 periodicals are 
currently received in the library. 
Representative titles are: Canadian 
Education, The Educational Forum, 
Food For Thought, Revue de I’ Uni- 
versité d’Ottawa, Universities Quar- 
terly, University of Toronto Quar- 
terly. 


Clippings:A file of clippings 
from representative Canadian 
newspapers (Le Soleil, the Toronto 
Globe and Mail, the Ottawa Journal, 
the Financial Post) and the London 
Times Educational Supplement is 
maintained. 


It is hoped that this library will 
prove of use to all those who are 
interested in higher education in 
Canada. Books, periodicals or 
pamphlets may be consulted in the 
library or loans can be made by 
mail. Since the size of the library is 
restricted by a limited budget, 
gifts of publications in the field of 
higher education would be grate- 
fully received. All communications 
connected with the library should 
be addressed to The Librarian, 
Canadian Universities Foundation. 


—J. Rosemary BusSHNELL 


“Universities should be able to 
count on (the support of business), 
not as a sort of dividend to policy- 
holders coming as a windfall, but 
rather as the payment of a claim.” 


—CLaupE T. BISSELL 


“The lack of social prestige, the 
indifference of students, the necessity 
of competing with the scientist in 
research, the need to impress his col- 
leagues in publishing, the lure of 
administrative power—influences 
such as these have compelled the 
university teacher to lose perspective 
concerning himself and the value of 
his teaching.” 


—W. C. LouGHEED 














Publications 


Projection of enrolment and 
staff requirements to 1970-71 


“If the enrolment trend of the 
years 1953-54 to 1958-59 is con- 
tinued, the number of full-time 
university students will rise from 
94,400 in 1958-59 to about 229,000 
in 1970-71, an increase of more 


“If this enrolment projection 
proves to be correct and if the 
1958-59 ratio of 14.3 students to 
one teacher is to be maintained, 
the number of full-time university 
teachers in the academic ranks will 
have to be increased from the 
estimated 6,610 of 1958-59 to 
approximately 16,000 in 1970-71.” 


These two sentences summarize 
the first release of findings in the 
Canadian Uhiversities Founda- 
tion’s current study entitled Staff- 
ing the Universities and Colleges of 
Canada. : 

With support from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, the 
Canadian Universities Foundation 
(executive agency of the National 
Conference of Canadian Univer- 
sities and Colleges) established a 
in 1958. The first major study 
undertaken was of the problem of 
leges. , 

University enrolment is increas- 
ing rapidly and is certain to 
increase markedly in the future. 
More teachers will be needed. 
How many more? Where can they 
be found? By analysis of existing 
universities data on teachers who 
have been added to and teachers 
who have left the academic com- 
munity in recent years, and by 
study of the sources of teaching 
personnel it is hoped that some 
answers to these and related ques- 
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Aid to Quebec universities 
Prospects for a positive policy 

of support for higher education in 

Quebec are bright since The Hon. 


Paul Sauvé succeeded to the office © 


of Premier of the Province. First 
there was the announcement of 
statutory grants to classical col- 
leges amounting to $513,500 for 
1959-60 and including the women's 
colleges for the first time. 


Then came Mr. Sauvé’s pro- 
posal of a formula which, if ap- 
proved by the Federal Govern- 
ment, would enable Quebec univer- 
sities to accept the $17.5 million 
held in trust for them by the Na- 
tional Conference of Canadian 
Universities and assure them of at 
least indirect federal support in the 
future. It has been reported by 
sources in Quebec that the Premier 
suggested an increase in the pro- 
vincial tax on corporation profits 
from 9% to 10%, and a similar 
increase in the allowable deduction 
from the federal tax on those profits 
—the additional one percent to be 
assigned to the universities of 
Quebec. It is estimated that this 
would amount to between $9 

. million and $10 million in 1959-60. 


Soon after, the Premier promised 
legislation which would make pro- 
vincial grants for university opera- 
tion statutory rather than dis- 
cretionary. At the same time he 
proposed government guarantee of 
loans procured by universities for 
construction, and provincial pay- 
ment of carrying charges—in lieu 
of capital grants by the province. 


When this note was written the 


University Affairs is published four times a year, in October, December, February and April, 
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question of the distribution of 
federal grants to Quebec univer- 
sities was still under consideration 
and no arrangement had been re- 
ported to make it possible for 
Quebec universities to accept their 
share of the Canada Council's 
University Capital Grants Fund. 


Mission to Cairo 

In September the Government 
of Canada, at the request of the 
Government of the United Arab 
Republic, asked the Canadian Uni- 
versities Foundation whether a 
group of up to 100 U.A.R. graduate 
students could be admitted to 
Canadian universities for the year 
1959-60. Within ten days the 
universities had acceded to the 
Government's request, named a 
selection team of two (Dr. F. E. 
W. Wetmore, Associate Dean of 
Arts, University of Toronto, and 
Dr. T. H. Matthews, Executive 
Secretary, CUF) and sent them 
winging to Cairo. Only 16 students 
were admitted this year but, as a 
result of the ‘mission’, numbers 
promise to be greater in succeeding 
years. 


Australian Universities 
Commission 


The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment has established an Australian 
Universities Commission of five to 
advise it on university develop- 
ment. Sir Leslie Martin, Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of 
Melbourne, the first Chairman of 
the Commission#took up his ap- 
pointment on Jilly 1, 1959. The 
four part-time commissioners in- 
clude a professor of another univer- 
sity, an emeritus professor of a 
third, the finance committee chair- 
man of a fourth, and a business 
executive. 
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National office for CAUT 

The Canadian Association of 
University Teachers has appointed 
Prof. J. H. Stewart Reid as its first 
Executive Secretary, and opened a 
national office. Address: Room 603, 
77 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa 4. 


Editorial Notes 


This is a new quarterly, designed 
to keep university personnel and 
others who are interested in higher 
education informed about univer- 
sity affairs. The length of its life 
will be determined by the extent 
to which it achieves this object and 
the reception it is given by its 
readers. Comments and sugges- 
staff: the Research and. Informa- 
tion Service of the Canadian 
Universities Foundation. 

Contributors to this issue include 
Dr. George F. Curtis, Dean of 
the Faculty of Law, University of 
British Columbia, who was chair- 
man of the committee om the 
scholarships and fellowships scheme 
of the Commonwealth Education 
Conference at Oxford im July: 
Mgr Jacques Garneau, Modéra- 
teur et Secrétaire général de PUni- 
versité Laval, qui, lui aussi, était 
membre de la délégation canadien- 
ne a la conférence; De. T. H. 
Matthews, Executive Secretary 
of the Canadian Universities Foun- 
dation and Secretary-Treasurer of 
the National Conference of Cana- 
dian Universities and Colleges; 
and Miss J. Rosemary Bushnell, 
Research Assistant and Librarian 
for the same two bodies. 
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